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EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
REPORT 
Of the Secretary of the Commonwealth and Superin- 
tendent of Common Schools, on the subject of Vom- 
mon Schools.—Read in the House of Representatives, 
March 3, 1835. 


SecreTaRy’s OrFice, 
Harrisburg, 2d March, 1835. 
To the Senate and House of Representatives of the Com- 
monwealth of Pennsylvania. 
GENTLEMEN :— 

By the seventeenth section of the act to establish a 
general system of education, passed on the Ist day of 
April, 1834,* the Secretary of the Commonwealth is re- 
quired as Superintendent of the Common Schools, to 
** Prepare and submit an annual report to the Legisla- 
ture, containing a statement of the condition of the 
Common Schools, estimates and accounts of expendi- 
tures of the school moneys, plans for the improvement 
of the common school system, and all such matters re- 
lating to his office of Superintendent, and to the con- 
cerns of the common schools, as he shall deem it ex- 
pedient to communicate.”? The present report must 
necessarily be confined to a statement of what has been 
done towards organizing the system created by this 
act, and of the difficultics that have occurred in the 
construction of the law, so far as they have come with- 


in the notice of the superintendent. The condition of | 


the schools, andthe cost of maintaining them, cannot 
be known, till reports shall be received from the in- 
spectors, which the sixteenth section of the act re- 
quires them to make on or before the first Monday in 
November. 

The duty enjoined by the twenty-seventh section on 
the Secretary of the CommonWealth, was attended to; 
and copies of the act were sent to the sheriff of each 
county in the State. 

The notice required by the nineteenth section, of 
the share to which each division might be entitled of 
the appropriation of seventy-five thousand dollars, made 
by the State, was prepared in August last, and pub- 
lished, agreeably to the provisions of the law, in every 
county of the Commonwealth in which there was a 
newspaper, except Mifflin and Juniata. ‘The county of 
Juniata having constituted a part of Mifflin in the year 
1828, when the last enumeration of the taxables in 
the State was made, it was not known what number 
was ineach. This fact having been ascertained in No- 
vember, the requisite notice was then given to these 
divisions also. 

The enumeration of 1828 being the last made under 
the authority of the State, was taken asthe ratio by 
which the appropriation of seventy-five thousand dol- 
Jars was apportioned among the several school divisions. 
The share to which each is entitled, according to 
this appointment, appears by the table hereto appended. 

Reports of the proceedings of the delegate meetings 
held on the first Tuesday of November last, have been 
received from all the counties in the State, except 
Clearfield, Columbia, Greene and Montgomery. The 
~esults of these proceedings are stated in the table. 
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this law, from the ambiguity and obscurity of its pro- 
visions, which are thought worthy of the notice of the 
Legislature. 

By the first section it is provided, ‘that every ward, 
township, and borough, within the several school di- 
visions, shal] each form a school district.” Some of 
the boroughs are divided into wards. Is each ward of 
one of these boroughs to constitute a district? or is the 
whole borough included in one? In York and Reading, 
each ward was taken to be a district; and this seems to 
the superintendent to be the correct interpretation of 
this part of the law. In Harrisburg, which consists of 
2 wards, the borough was considered as but one district. 

According to the fifth section, ‘*the appropriations 
made by the joint meeting shall be considered part of 
the authorized estimates of county expenditures, and 
shall be levied and collected in the usual manner.”— 
It also provides, that to constitute a joint meeting, at 
least two of the county commissioners, and a majority 
of the delegates of the school districts in each division, 
shall be required.” By the sixth section, if a majority 
of the joint meeting refuse to make appropriations for 
common schools, those who may have voted in the af: 
firmative, being the minority of the delegates, are em- 
powered to fix the amount of tax to be raised by the dis- 
tricts which they represent. How is this tax to be le- 
vied and collected? It is not an appropriation made by 
the joint meeting, for the commissioners have nothing 
to do with it, and therefore it does not come within the 
provisions of the fifth section, In this Case, the dis- 
tricts in the minority do not constitute a school division: 
their delegates act independently of the representatives 
of the county, and without their concurrence, 

It is expressly provided, in the seventh section, that 
sums, which the districts acting separately and inde- 
pendently of the divisions, shall resolve to raise for 
school purposes, ‘* shall be collected as township or 
borough rates and levies are by law collected.” 
| _ The superintendent has therefore, in answer to inqui- 
| ries upon this point, stated his opinion to be, that this 
| tax is to be collected in the same way. Some of the 
supervisors however, in accordance with the advice of 
counsel, as it is said, have refused to collect it; and in 
some of the counties it has been assessed,and is intend- 
| ed to be collected, like county rates and levies, 

The seventh section provides, that, ‘‘ within twenty 
| days after such joint meeting of the delegates as afore- 
said, or at such time as such joint meeting shall fix and 
| determine, if said delegate meeting shall have deter- 
| mined to make an appropriation as aforesaid, the peo- 
ple of the several school districts shall assemble, &c. 
| Meetings of the people in the districts have been held 
at times and places appointed by the minority of the 
| delegates, in those counties in which the joint meetings 
| refused to make appropriations. Many of these meet- 
‘ings agreed to raise sums in addition to the amount 
‘which their delegates had resolved should be levied.-— 
| The language of the law does not authorize these pro- 
, ceedings,and the collection of these additional sums may 

be successfully resisted. This will produce great hard- 
| ship in some of the districts, in which they mainly rely 





Some difficulties have arisen in the construction of Upon the sums they expect thus to raise for the support 


* See Reg. Vol. XIII. p, 235. 
Vou. XV, 25 


of their schools. Al) which is respéctfully submitted, 
JAMES FINDLAY, 
Secretary of the Com. and Sup. of Commun Schools. 
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TABLE REFERRED TO IN THE FOREGOING REPORT. 


State appro-|Sum voted to be raised 
priation. by tax, REMARKS. 


School Districts. 


———— 


CounrTIEs, 


In each county. 


Accepting. 


| Not represented 


Adams, \16 
Allegheny, 128 
Armstrong, 13 
Beaver, | |al 
Bedford, 15 
Bradford, \27 
Berks, \34 
Bucks, 30 
Butler, 12 
Chester, (44 
Comber’nd. 17 

Columbia, 
Centre, maj. 
Clearfield, 
Crawford, 
Cambria, 
Delaware, 
Dauphin, [16] 
Erie, 23| 17 
Franklin, |14) 11 
Fayette, ma). 
Greene, 
Hunting’n. |16 10 
Indiana, 10; 7 
Juniata, 8 8 
Jefferson, | 8} all 
Lancaster, |29| 14 
Lebanon, 

Lehigh, {14 
Luzerne, (39 


1,255 71 5 66 |One commissioner in favor and two against. 
3,017 35 \Commissioners in favor. 
60 09 do. do. 
va 42 26 do. do. No. of dist’s not repor’d 
»309 40 intel ee co. rts | ‘Two do in favor and one against. 
"991 93|Double St. approp’n.|\Commissioners in favor. 
3,007 32 1,500 00 do, did not vote, 
2,975 40\Am/’t. not determined. 

828 32 2,000 00 [wo commissioners in favor and one agent. 

5,015 87 Commissioners did not vote. 

1,574 70 3,000 00 do. do. 

1,037 92 Report not received. 

1,066 50 3,700 00 _ |The number of districts not reported. 

262 94 Report not received. 

894 36 3,500 00 

337 22\Double St. approp’n. 

1,070 93 2,200 00 | Uhe number of districts not reported. 
1,356 57 637 34 ‘Commissioners voted against. 

845 13 1,800 00 | 
1,796 67|\Double St, approp’n.|\One commissioner in favor and one against. 
1,738 30} Do do. ‘T he number of districts not reported. 

925 90] . [Re port not received, 

1,476 54 5,000 00 

805 33 Am’ t. as for co. purp. Commissioners voted in favor. 

612 25| 3,500 00 \One do. in favor and one against. 

104 94 Double St. approp’n. 

4,419 02|Lowest amo’t that will|Commissioners voted against. 

1,050 29\entitle to St. approp. 

6,273 73] Commissioners voted against. 

1,321 20 One commissioner in favor and one against. 
Lycoming, aj. | 908 21/Double St. approp’n./The number of districts not reported. 
M’Kean, all | 90 50/More than do. do. do. do. do. 
Montgo’ry. | 2,429 56 Report not received. 

Mifflin, 6) all | 625 52 4,250 00 

Mercer, all | 1,028 77 2,060 00 The number of districts not reported. 
Northam’n. |'9 2,176 05|Double St. approp’n. Commissioners voted in favor. 

Northum’d. }11 1,055 60\4 the amo’t. of co. tax. Commissioners voted against. 

Pike, 9 262 94 $1,500 00 |T'wo commissioners in favor and one against. 
Perry, 10 = 878 43.14 mills on the dollar, Commissioners voted in favor. 

Potter, 11 72,81| 1,200 00 

Somerset, {12 984 56] Two commissioners present, voted against. 
Susqueh’a, |21 764 65 Double St. approp’n. Commissioners voted in favor. 

ee 1S 800 32 Equal do. do. do. against. 

ioga, i 481 96) 3,000 00 The number of districts not reported. 
Union, 1,111 90) 280 00 
Venango, 116 568 926 m. on dol, to be lev. Commissioners voted in favor. 

Warren, | 271 192m, ondol. to be lev. 

Washing’n. |23 | 2,397 73] 4,800 00 Comissioners voted in favor. 
Westmor’d.|20 1,920 77| 4,650 00 One commissioner in favor and one against. 
Wayne, 15 407 09) 3,000 00 Commissioners voted in favor. 

York, 126 2,513 27 1,300 00 do. voted against. 
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CHESTER COUNTY BEEF. Brinton Jones, 1550 Wm. Sharpless, 1900 
1 


Ezra Cope, 1990 

The following are the weights of cattle weighed at 1880 

West Chester within a few days. Oxen fed by The Darby Republican, of Delaware county, of 

Brinton Jones, 2040 Hibbard Davis, 1980 | Friday last, has this article. 
1980 1760 A Fine Ox.—An ox, raised and fed in this county, 
1870 1585 | by Mr. Joun Cocuran, passed through this place, on 
1740 1550 | ‘Thursday last, for the Philadelphia market. He Was 
1640 Francis Strode, 2080 | weighed on the Darby hay scales, and drew 2576 Ibs. 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


By Rev. Joux Luptow, D. D. as provost of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. Delivered Dec, 22, 1834. 


Called to preside over the University of Pennsylvania, 
by the partiality of its Board of Trustees, before enter- 
ing upon the discharge of my official duties, in accord- 
ance with Jong established usage, in such cases, I have 
risen to offer some remarks which the occasion sug- 
gests. 

Iam deeply sensible of the responsibility of the sta- 
tion which [ am about to occupy; and it is with no little 
diffidence that Lapproach it. But I may be permitted 
to say, if untiring devotion to the interests of the insti- 
tution can secure a successful discharge of its duties, 
then I flatter myself that [ shall not wholly fail to meet 
the reasonable expectations of the confidence reposed 
in me. Assured of the hearty, and efficient co-opera- 
tion of my distinguished associates, | rely much upon 
their practical wisdom; and anticipate from this union 
of hearts and hands in one common cause the most 
favorable resulis. 

The well-being and prosperity of every literary insti- 
tution will in some measure depend upon a wise and 
salutary government. Though government be only in- 
cidental to a higher end yet, like the scaffolding to a 
building, it is rendered indispensably necessary, It is 
easy to perceive that a government may be characteri- 
zed by such sternness and severity as to create a con- 
stant disposition to resist its action, and to impair the 
rules of order and decorum. Nor is it less apparent 
that a government may be characterized by such a hap- 
py union of mildness and decision as to secure its end 
almost without being felt. The one may perhaps be 
most appropriately denominated a government of au- 
thority; the other a government ofreason. We cannot 
hesitate in a choice between the two. The former 
incorporates the elements of despotism; the latter the 
affectionate control of parental influence. Let it not 
be supposed, as it sometimes seems to have been, that 
there is any impossibility in extending, with success, a 
government of so much gentleness to a collection of 
youth, in a literary institution. With all the disposition 
to indiscretion which may be occasionally manifest, at 
this period of life, there is a candor in the youthful 
bosom on which I think reliance may be confidently 
placed to sustain a wholesome discipline, and put to 
shame the individual who is bent, after every entreaty 
and remonstrance, to set at nought the exercise of all 
restraint. Ifeducation should have regard to the culti- 
vation of the moral as well as the intellectual faculties, 
how much would such a government tend to inspire 
that high and honorable feeling, that virtuous sensibili- 
ty, which constitute such prominent features in the for- 
mation of a noblecharacter. How much would it tend 
to do away the impression, too common among youth 
when about to enter a literary institution, that they are 
approaching a sort of prison, in which their personal 
liberty is to be sacrificed; or that while they are under 
their immediate instructors they will be subjected to a 
set of masters who have not one particle of ‘parental 
sympathy. Let them feel that a collegiate course de- 
prives them of no reasonable enjoyment compatible 
with the object to which they are devoted—that those 
who are entrusted with their education have no other 
desire than to facilitate their improvement, and there 
will not be that impatience of restraint which seeks oc- 
casion to promote disorder, and to thwart in every way 
the exercise of government. Besides it ought to be an 
object of primary importance with the faculty of an 
institution to save every youth committed to their care 
in despite of all the waywardness to which any may be 
prone. Character is inestimable, and if it be lost in the 





outset, how many wounds does it open! To secure 
this most desirable end, I know of no influence more 
effectual than that of a parental character. If however 
it must be, notwithstanding all the mildness and for- 
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bearance that can be employed, here and there an in- 
stance should be found of a youth so lost to every inge- 
nuous feeling that he cannot be retained without irrepa- 
rable injury to his associates, then there should be an 
inflexible firmness, which no considerations should 
divert from making the painful sacrifice of exclusion 
from the Halls which are disgraced by his presence.— 
But even then I would not follow him with anathemas; 
I would leave the door open before him in the hope 
that this exercise of discipline might incite him, else- 
where, to redeem his character, and yet become an 
ornament to the community. 
Intimately connected with the general government of 
a literary institution, is the system which may be adupt- 
ed to excite a spirit of noble emulation and distinction 
among its pupils, It is unquestionably desirable that 
there should be sufficient motive to arouse to action 
the latent powers of the mind, and increase their 
strength by vigorous exercise; but it is a matter of 
some importance so to adjust the — as that it may 
operate most happily upon the whole mass of mind, 
which is brought under its influence, It is to be ex- 
pected that there will always be a diversity of talent in 
every promiscuous collection of youth; and that the 
talents of some may be more rapidly developed than of 
others, even when there may be no difference in the 
amount of native intellect. From the well known influ- 
ence of climate upon the physical and intellectual pow- 
ers, this difference in the development of talent is some- 
times apparent in youth of the same age gathered from 
different sections of our own country. From these 
considerations it would be manifestly wrong to expect 
that all should make the same improvement. It is pos- 
sible therefore that a system intended to excite an 
emulous action may operate with too great severity; 
for while it may have the happiest effect upon a few, 
it may tend to repress the energies of the many, and 
in the end leave them far below the standard to which 
they might have attained under a less severe pressure, 
All that can reasonably be required of every youth is, 
that he should make the best improvement of the 
talents and advantages which he possesses. And our 
design should be not so much to operate upon a few of 
aclass, who may be made to tower far above the rest, 
as to exert the best influence upon the respectability 
and distinction of the whole. The history of our literary 
institutions will bear me out in the fact, that those who 
have occupied the most prominent places in their colle- 
giate course have not always figured with the greatest 
prominence in the world, while their fellows, who gave 
less indications of talent, have arisen to stations of com- 
manding influence and respectability. Perhaps this 
may, in part, be attributed to a too great reliance of the 
former upon their native talents, and too little upon 
their efforts; yet it is sufficient to warrant the conclu- 
sion, that no youth, of even ordinary capacity, may not, 
with proper culture and diligence, rise to places of 
honor and usefulness in society, It is certain however 
that whatever system, calculated to excite an honora- 
ble rivalry, is adopted, much, very much, will depend 
upon the discretion of instructors to give it success, 
Passing from these points which may be considered 
as incidental to a course of education, 1 come to the 
substantial part of it. In regard to education the great 
| question to be determined seems to be, how can you 
| make the most of mind?—or in what way can youth be 
most successfully trained to enjoy the greatest amount 
of happiness and to qualify them for the greatest use- 
fulness in society? Much hasbeen written in answer to 
this question. The consequence has been that in our 
own country, especially, such changes have been sug- 
gested, and such innovations have been proposed to be 
| made in relation to the established system of education, 
as to have excited apprehension, in some minds, for the 
| fate of sound and substantial literature. The spirit of 
| the age, which is fruitful of innovation, has doubtless 
led to the suggestion of some extravagant notions, The 
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old mode of making scholars has been thought too long duced, and adapted to the wants of the age. Extend 
and tedious, and various plans have been proposed to the range of study with the progress and development 
make scholars by a shorter course. Impositions have of science—improve in every possible way the mode of 
been practised upon a too credulous community. High teaching, and the facilities of illustrating science; but 
sounding names have been employed to give a new | do not depart from the grand outlines of a system 
coloring to an old thing, and then it has been present- | which has produced the most profound and illustrious 
ed to the world as a wonder of the age. This desire | scholars, It is a matter which may well be questioned, 
of change in a long established system has shown itself , whether any radical improvement hasbeen made in the 
in opposition to the study of the dead languages—an | system of education since the period of the immortal 
opposition which has in some instances been sanction- | Bacon. To his inventive and philosophic mind we are 
ed by great and honored names. It does not become | indebted for the entire change which took place in the 
us to undervalue sentiments honestly entertained, It | prosecution of physical and mental science. The prin- 
may however be said that the most distinguished cham- | ciple of induction, which he carried into the region of 
pions against this part of the established system of ecu- | matter and mihd, has laid a foundation from which we 
cation have themselves unconsciously furnished very | cannot depart without being lost in the uncertainties 
conclusive evidence of the value of what they have so | of profitless speculation. He has taught us to substi- 
vehemently opposed. Without entering, here, upon ‘tute facts for fancy, and by the gradual development 
the merits of the question in relation to the study of | and analysis of the various phenomena of matter and 
the learned languages, I will only observe, that if these | mind, to arrive at general conclusions which are incon- 
languages be thoroughly taught with accompanying |trovertible. This method of prosecuting science 
illustrations, of the scope and design of the several | which deals in facts—truths—cannot be carried out too 
classic authors; of the various facts,historical, biographi- | extensively wherever it admits of application; though 
cal, and mythological, which they contain; and above | it must be confessed that there is a constant tendency 
all with illustrations of the beautiful sentiments with |to depart from it. Perhaps nothing has been more 
which they abound, the study of them will be pleasing | prejudicial to the interests of truth and science in its 
as well as profitable to the pupil. Taught in this man- | various departments, than a disposition to form specula- 
ner, the teacher of languages may bring inall his varied | tions and theories; and then, losing sight of truth, 
knowledge, and lay all science under contribution to}labor to bend every thing to sustain them. What a 
throw around his course a fascinating charm. Then all | waste of intellect and of effort, which, if correctly ap- 
the advantages claimed for the study of these languages | plied, would have tended to very different results.— 
will be manifest; and none who regard the influ- | Hence we cannot in a system of education adhere too 
ence which they exert in disciplining the youthful | closely toa principle which the great philosopher has 
mind, in producing a critical acquaintance with your | taught us. To it we are mainly indebted for those dis- 
own language, in refining the taste and forming it after | coveries which have been made in natural science, by 
the most finished models of antiquity, will consent that | which the hidden laws of nature have been developed, 
the study of the dead languages should ever be abolish- | and made subservient to the convenience, the comfort, 
ed in a finished course of education. But while I have | and even the happiness of man, To it we are indebt- 
no feeling in common with those who would entirely | ed for the analysis of mind, and the reduction of mental 
exclude the study of the ancient classics, I cannot but | philosophy from a state of chaotic confusion to a system 








think that our own English classics have been too little 
regarded. I can see no reason why such monuments 
of genius and taste should not form a continuous part 
of the classical course of every English scholar. Ifit be 


conceded that Homer, Demosthenes, Virgil, Cicero, | 


and Horace should occupy the foremost place; ought 
Milton, Pope, Young, Shakspeare, Addison, Burke, 
and Julnson to be entirely neglected? Can they 
exert no influence in forming a correct and finished 
taste—in creating a more thorough knowledge of the 
use of our own language? Can they claim no advan- 
tage on account of the Christian principles and Christian 
morals which they inculcate? And being presented in 
our own living language; will not their beauties for the 
most part, be more easily perceived and much better 
understood? Ought not then, the critical analysis of se- 
lect parts of these classics to be closely blended with the 
common course of Rhetoric in our literary institutions? 

I have spoken of innovations upon the established 
system of Education: far be it from me however in 
what has been said, to indicate that the course of edu- 
cation is not susceptible of improvement, or that no im- 
provement has been made. Still whatever has been 
tested by long experience should not be hastily dis- 
turbed, or assailed with a rude hand. It is a safe crite- 
rion to judge of the value of a system of instruction 
which has long prevailed by the effects which it has 
produced. According to this rule, what.has been the 
result? Where shall we find such scholars as are to be 
found in the last age? In the various branches of sci- 
ence which were then cultivated—in all the learned 
professions, they stand out in bold relief upon the 
pages of history. Though some men may endeavor to 
depreciate the system under which they received their 
intellectual training, yet it will doubtless be to the ad- 
vantage of their literary reputation not to court a com- 
parison with them. Whatever improvements are made 
in the course of instruction, let them be gradually intro- 


of intelligence and order. 

Assuming this grand principle as the basis of a course 
of education, so far as it can be applied, it is matter of 
great importance that the subjects embraced in it 
should be prosecuted in the order best adapted to the 
capacity of the youthful mind. The first elements of 
knowledge are derived through the medium of the organs 
| ofsense. External objects are the first to attract atten- 
| tion, and to communicate ideas. Abstract subjects are 
| among the last which engage our thoughts. Hence it 
|is that we are so much more conversant with what 
| passes without us, than with what takes place 
| within us. This law of our naturé requires that 
those sciences, or studies, which make an impres- 
sion upon the organs of sense should precede those 
which are abstract in their nature, and require habits of 
abstraction in order to comprehend them, Though 
this it would seem must be very obvious to all, yet the 
law itself, in application to the course of education, has 
not always been kept sight of. This remark applies 
more to our common schools, and academies, than to 
our higher institutions of learning. Does it accord 
with this principle of mental philosophy that English 
Grammar should occupy the place it commonly does in 
our primary schools? As soon asa school-boy is able 
to read with some fluency, an English Grammar is one 
of the first bouks that is put into his hands. And with 
parents it is commonly evidence of great proficiency, 
and a cause of. exultation, regardless of their age, that 
their children are studying grammar! I think you will 
bear me out in saying that there is not a more difficult 
subject to comprehend than the philosophy of language. 
And how can it be expected that youth, in their earlier 
stages of education, can understand it, when it requires 
of those who have come to maturity so much study and 
reflection. Is it, except so far as memory is concerned, 
little more than a waste of time? Would it not be less 
difficult for a youth to understand even the elements of 
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some of the natural sciences? Might there not a bene- { vestigation of the various subjects which may claim his 


ficial change in this respect, be made in our primary | attention. Nor are they less valuable in the practical 
schools, if history, which is so much neglected, or even | application of knowledge. By the art of analysis it is 
intellectual arithmetic, were substituted in the place of | comparatively easy to mould a subject into a luminous 
English Grammar? We have learned, within a few | form, so that allits parts are comprehended, almost, 
years, that children and youth have a capacity to without an effort. This intellectual training, which a 
acquire knowledge, at a much earlier period than was | teacher should ever have in view, will give ample scope 
heretofore supposed; and we are very much indebted | for the exercise of all his powers. And herein lies the 
for the fact to the establishment of infant schools.— | great difference which obtains between one course of 
Have they notshown that children, at the age of five or | instruction and another. Here too is the point in which 
six years, may now know what once required ten or | improvement is to be made in a course of education.— 
twelve to learn? Is it not because they have been con- | This improvement does not consist in partial modifica- 
ducted upon the philosophic principle, which teaches | tions of this course, It is matter of minor importance, 
them to call to their aid the external senses in the | whether one author or another be adopted asa guide; 
attainment of knowledge? It is the part of wisdom to | the student must be taught to think for himself. I do 
derive instruction from every source, and if such advan- | not however mean by thinking for himself, what some 
tage may result from a happy adaptation of the course | seem to attach to this idea, a rejection of every thing 
of study to the capacity of the youthful mind, ought | old because it is old. Byno means. This is mischiev- 
we not to avail ourselves of it throughout the whole | ousin its tendency. It is a spirit of literary licentious- 
training of youth, and thus by increasing the facilities | ness which seeks a reputation for genious and originali- 


of obtaining knowledge, in effect, protract the period | ty by thinking as no one has ever thought before,court- 


of our existence and add to the extended usefulness of | ing singularity for the sake of notoriety. It is rathera 
every scholar. 


« freedom of inquiry which, while it moves onward with 
But if it be important to adapt a course of education | manly step, does not disdain to draw knowledge from 


to the capacity of youth, it is still more so that all the | every source, and by new combinations of the simple 
faculties of the mind should be cultivated in their pro- | elements of truth, presents them in the most powerful 
per proportions, in order that it may be made a| and attractive form. 

most perfect instrument for the development of truth. | It is, moreover, important in a course of education 
However ingeniously the several parts of a piece of | that it should be, as far as possible, accompanied with 
mechanism may be constructed, it will fail to accom- | experiments. Here again we see the force of that 
plish the end for which it is intended, unless these parts | principle in mental science, which teaches us to call in 
are happily adjusted to move in perfect harmony.— | the aid of the senses in order to impress truth upon the 
The body can never be expected to attain that symme- | mind. What would be the best course of anatomical 
try which constitutes its strength and beauty, unless its | lectures without the dissecting knife? Why do the 
several members have their due proportion. What is | Medical Faculty feel it to be so important to have ac- 
true of a piece of mechanisin and of the human frame, | cess to our hospitals, our alms-houses, but that they 
is not less so of the intellectual faculties. ‘Io secure | may illustrate the various diseases to which the body 
this result, the circle of education must necessarily | is subjected in a living, tangible form. The natural 
embrace various subjects of study calculated to call into | philosopher would spend muchfof his learning to little 
action every power of the mind, to invigorate each one | or no purpose, were he not to carry out his principles 
by constant exercise, while, at the same time, neither | bya course of experiments, which, while they teach 
is cultivated at the expense of the other, but all are | with unerring certainty the truth,make sueh an impres- 
improved according to their relative importance. In| sion upon the mind that it cannot easily be forgotten. 
conducting a course of instruction, too much attention | Hence it becomes indispensably necessary that every 
cannot be paid to this mental cultivation and discipline. | literary institution should be amply furnished with an 
The youthful student must be excited to habits of men- apparatus of the first order. If there be any lack, it 
talactivity. He must be taught how to think; how to should be immediately supplied, as indispensably ne- 
analyse. His curiosity must be awakened, and direct- | cessary to the purposes of science, Nor should edu- 
edin a proper channel. His ingenuity and invention | cation be only experimental: it should be practical.— 
must be set at work, and the field of inquiry and inves- | It should always be borne in mind that youth are to 
tigation must be thrown wide open before him, and ev- | be educated in reference to their usefulness. There 
ery effort must be employed to inspire him with a re-| are few subjects in a course of instruction which do not 
lish for intellectual enjoyment. This is something very | suggest matter of practical application. ‘he study of 
different from the mere knowledge of the text book; | the languages, like the pages of history, may be most 
or loading the memory with the mere technicalities of profitably improved. The science of mental philoso- 
science, It is important that a student should under- | phy,as it teaches the constitution and the laws of mind, 
stand the various subjects embraced in a course of stu- | enables us to determine by what laws the mind is con- 
dy; but it is more important that he should be brought | trolled. Natural philosophy has a direct bearing, in 
under this system of intellectual training, that like a | many of its departments, upon the arts, and moral 
skilful mechanic who is perfectly acquainted with the! philosophy comes in at every step with its sublime 
nature and design of every instrument of his art,he may | sanctions to bear upon the heart, and enforce the prac- 
know how to use the facilities which his Creator has | tice of duty. 

given him, and to apply them to the best advantage.| But whatever may be the course of education, how- 


it unfortunately happens that very many youth go forth | ever excellent in itself, this does not supercede the ne- 


into the world and spend half their lives before they | cessity of laborious application and diligence. When 


acquire the knowledge how to study, if, indeed, they | we look at the course prescribed in our Colleges, and 
acquire it at all! How desirable fora student to have | the short period of four yearsin which it must be pass- 
his mind so well disciplined that he may with perfect ed over, no one can expect to make himself a profi- 
ease call up, by the law of association, every thing re-' cient unless by incessant toil. ‘The student must not 
lating to a particular subject in the circle of his attain- expect exemption from the general law, that by the 


ments. He should be like a man of business, who is so sweat of his brow he is to obtain bread. The desire, 


methodical in all he does, that at any moment, he can | so natural to man, to avoid severe and protracted la- 


lay his hand upon any paper, upon any subject, when | bour, has, perhaps, been one cause of the disposition 
his attention is called to it, This discipline depends | which prevails, to too great an extent, to shorten the 
upon . cultivating habits of analysis and classification. | prescribed path that leads up the hill of science, The 
Habits, which when once formed, save no little time | idea seems rather too chimerical, notwithstanding the 
and labour in the attainment of knowledge, and the in- ! inventive genius of my countrymen, to suppose that 
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they will ever Succeed in constructing a rail way up 
this rugged ascent, which by the help of stationary 
power, will waft them like the breeze towards its sum- 
mit. We must be content to travel the old and beaten 
path, however steep and difficult. But itis not mere- 
ly in order to acquire the knowledge which is to be ob- 
tained in a course of education that every student must 
submit to labour; it is necessary that he may form ha- 
bits of industry, which he may carry with him through 
life. For it should be deeply impressed upon his mind 
that when he leaves the Halls of science, he has only 
just entered upon a career of honour and usefulness. 
The necessity of forming such habits is enforced by the 
temptation to which he is constantly exposed to settle 
down in inglorious ease. He will be in danger of re- 
stricting the extent of his reading to the many light 
and ephemera! productions, which are every day is- 
suing from a most prolific press. Whatever benefit 
these may be to the community at large, they are not 
calculated to make scholars of the first class, The stu- 
dent must seek for something more solid and substan- 
tial. He must do more. He must endeavour, by ex- 
ample, to correct, what seems becoming too prevalent, 
a taste for light reading, and threatens eyen to lure 
away the best scholars from those good old paths, 
which promise the most enduring harvest of literary 
glory. 

There is one other point connected with education, 
which I wish to place before you in all its importance, 
and as it comes more especially within the range of my 
department, I may he allowed to insist upon it. It is 
the importance of giving to every course of instruction 
a decidedly religious character. I do not mean secta- 
rian; for with this I have nothing to do; nor has this in 
stitution. When I speak of religion, I mean Christiani- 
ty as opposed to scepticism and infidelity. I do main- 
tain that the lesson of Divinity is taught in every de- 
partment of science. I do maintain that the same God 
who made the Universe made the Bible. I am aware, 
and infidels are aware of the importance of this declara- 
tion; and hence the strenuous efforts which have been 
made to disprove it. They well know, as we do, that 
if one fact in the development of science could be 
brought in array against the Bible, that it would form 
very strong, if not conclusive evidence against its pre- 
tensions to Divinity. Hence the assaults which geolo- 
gists in time past have made upon the Mosaic account of 
the creation. They seemed, indeed, for a season to 
exult in a triumph over it. But has not a distinguish- 
ed geologist of the French school settled the question, 
that of all others, the Mosaic account of the creation is 
the most rational, and isto be universally received ’?— 
Have not the same class of men denied the possibility 
of a flood of waters, by which the old world was swept 
away as with the besom of destruction; and have they 
not thence/inferred the impossibility of the final catas- 
trophe of the universe when the mighty God shall 
*¢send his ploughshare o’er creation’—when the 
world, and all that is therein shall be burnedup. The 
fallacy of this inference can no longer be doubted in 
view of the discoveries which have been made in chem- 
cal science. Has it not demonstrated with what facili- 
ty almost every thing in nature can be decomposed and 
made to yield an inflammable element which may ex, 
plode the whole system? Has it not taught by itsdevelop- 
ments how easy it is for the Omnipotent chemist of the 
universe to throw the world into his laboratory and 
consume it in a moment? It is matter of gratulation to 
the friends of Revelation, that all the discoveries of 
science, at every step, so far from contradicting, con- 
firm the sacred page; anc we have no fears that any 
future discoveries will tend to a different résult. The 
tendency of scepticism and infidelity is most unfriend- 
ly to individual, domestic, and social happiness, and 
to the improvement of society. ‘* Scepticism, even in 
its most inoffensive form,” says Dugald Stewart, ‘‘when 
it happens to be united to a peaceable disposition and 
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a benevolent heart, cannot fail to have the effect of 
damping every active and patriotic exertion. Convinc- 
ed that truth is placed beyond the reach of the human 
faculties, and doubtful how far the prejudices we dis- 
pise may not be essential to the well being of society, 
we resolve to abandon all speculative inqniries; and, 
suffering ourselves to be carried directly along with the 
stream of popular opinions,and of fashionable manners, 
determine to amuse ourselves the best way we can with 
business or pleasure, during our short passage through 
this scene o: illusions. But he who thinks more favour- 
ably of the human powers, and who believes that rea- 
son was given man to direct him to his duty aid his 
happiness, will despise the suggestions of this timid 
philosophy; and while he is conscious that he is guided 
in his inquiries only by the love of truth, will rest assur- 
ed that their result will be equally favourable to his 
own comfort and the best interests of mankind.” 

The importance of imbuing the mind with Christian 
principles is indispensable to the youth themselves.— 
No one can be happy who contradicts the laws of his 
moral nature. As well might he expect tolive without 
food, or to thrust his hand into the fire and not be 
burned. The impossibility, though not apparent, is as 
real in the one case asin the other. The precepts of 
Christianity are in perfect conformity with the laws of 
our moral nature. Hence they can never be violated 
with impunity. This sentiment cannot be too deeply 
impressed upon our youth. They should know and 
feel that their honour, their happiness, their usefulness, 
will be promoted in as far as they live in conformity to 
the great end of theirbeing. To deviate from this rule 
is to approach the downward road that leads to infamy 
and ruin. If it be important on their own account that 
our youth should be brought under the influence of 
Christian principles; is it no less so when we look at the 
influence which they may exert upon the destinies of 
their country? What is the nature and genius of our 
institutions? Is not the experiment here making which 
isto demonstrate whether man is capable of self-go- 
vernment or whether he is not? Ido not indulge in 
those gloomy apprehensions which some entertain of the 
short-lived fate of our republic. I believe that the ex- 
periment will show that man is capable of self-govern- 
ment; but I feel that there is no security except in in- 
telligence, virtue, and religion, I do feel that our lite- 
rary men, who must wield the Democracy of our coun- 
try—who must lead in moulding society, and giving a 
direction to its varied concerns, should be imbued with 
the spirit of Christianity. They must stand upon the 
rock of revelation, firm as the hills, and by their influ- 
ence and example, throw their whole weight into the 
scale of virtue. The greatest foes to our free institu- 
tions are scepticism and infidelity; and I trust the day 
will never come when the youth educated in our litera- 
ry institutions shall be so lost to every noble and virtu- 
ous sentiment, as to give countenance to these monsters 
whose proper element is discord, desolation, and death! 
I could say much more on this subject, but the time 
would fail me. I will only add, on this point, that man 
is an inhabitant of two worlds, and if he cannot be hap- 
py here, in contradicting the law of his creation, he can 
not be happy hereafter; because the same laws operat- 
ing in time and in eternity, he must be thrown for ever 
at an immeasurable distance from the source of all hap- 
piness—God his creator. 

Entertaining these general views of what belongs to 
a course of education, I enter upon the duties assigned 
me in the University of Pennsylvania, I enter upon 
them with an ardent devotion to its interests, and with 
raised hopes that, aided by such an able Faculty, and 
sustained by such a distingushed Board of Trustees. its 
collegiate department will go onward, increasing in the 
number of its pupils, and the sphere of its usefulness, a 
growing honour tu the city of the illustrious Penn, and 
the immortal Franklin. For aseries of years its medi- 
cal department has sustained an unriyalled pre-emi- 
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nence; and why should not its collegiate department 

aspire after the same enviable distinction? I know, in- 

deed, there is no monopoly in the Republic of letters, 

and I envy not the prosperity of any literary institution 

in the land; but is it not a privilege as well as duty to 

patronise an institution of our own? Ilere it is that 

parents, while they can exert the best influence upon 

the morals of their children—an influence which is be- | 
ginning to be better known and valued,can at the same | 
time have them trained in a course, which forthe ex- 
tent which it embraces, is not inferior to that of any in- 
stitution in our country. Its advantages are open toall 
who will embrace them, Every class of our citizens, 
and those especially who cannot incur the expense of 
sending their sons abroad, may here, at a comparative- 
ly small expense, have them educated under their own 
eye. And will not curcitizens avail themselves, more 
than they have done, of the opportunity, when they 
know not but from among their own offspring there 
may be reared up another Rittenhouse, or another 
Franklin? 1f I am commending to your patronage the 
University of Pennsylvania, I feel that Lam pleading 
your own cause—the cause of every parent and child 
in this great and growing city. I would have every 
class of citizens feel that itis the legitimate nursery of 
their offspring, and the door through which they may 
be exalted to the highest honours in the republic. But 
with all the benefits which it is capable of conferring 
upon this community, it may be made still more bene- 
ficial. The only thing in the way is the want of funds; 
and though it may sustain itselfas at present organized, 
it presents imperious claims to the liberality of the citi- 
zens of Philadelphia. Is it necessary to do more than 
to announce the fact to open the hearts and hands ofa 
city so abundant in wealth, and not wanting in liberali- 
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Medical Class—Session 1834—5, 


Matriculants 392 
Viz. from— 

Alabama 9 
Canada and British Provinces 2 
District of Columbia 2 
Delaware 8 
England 1 
Florida 1 
Georgia 12 
Ireland 1 
Illinois 1 
Kentucky 5 
Louisiana 6 
Maryland 8 
Mississippi 8 
Missouri 1 
New England 12 
New York 12 
~ New Jersey 23 
North Carolinia 28 
Ohio 9 
Pennsylvania 48 
Philadelphia 75 
South Carolina 9 
Tennessee 13 
Venezuela 1 
Virginia 87 
West Indies 8 
U.S. Navy and Army 3 
Aggregate 392 


Of which 197 are first course students, and the re- 


ty? If, in my desire for the prosperity of this institu- | mainder of from 2 to 4 courses. 


tion, I should appeal to you in its behalf, I flatter my- | 
self that you will need only to be told what means are 
necessary to realize your hopes, and ours, and they 
will be at once bestowed. While other institutions are 
even now exerting their efforts to add thousands to 
their funds, let us not be wanting to an institution wich 
is, or ought to be, the pride and glory of our city. 1 
fear I have trespassed too long upon your patience.— 
But allow me to say in conclusion, while so much de- 
pends upon our own exertions in sustaining this insti- 
tution—while so much more can be done than has yet 
been done, f feel that success in our efforts must de- | 
pend upon him from whom cometh down every good | 
and perfect gift, and whose merciful regard may be | 
entreated upon every undertaking designed to promote | 
his glory, and the happiness of man. To him dol, 
commend it, with all its interests, in the hope that he | 
will deign to smile upon it, and make it a fountain | 
whence streams shall issue to gladden our beloved | 
country, and the church of God. 


ne 


From the Catalogue of the University it appears 
there are in the DerantMENT oF AnTs— 
Under graduates, viz:— 


Senior Sophisters 21 
Junior do 15 
Sophomores 24 
Freshmen 33 

Total 93 


Of the above are from—’ 
Philadelphia 
Pennsylvania 
Delaware 
N. Jersey 
Maine 
D. Columbia 
S. Carolina 
Canada 
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AGGREGATE, 
Collegiate Department 93 
Medical Department 392 


Academical Department 189 
Charity (English) Schools 175 


Total 799 


LETTER FROM REY. JEDEDIAH ANDREWS. 


We are indebted for the following interesting letter 
toa gentleman of Boston, as also for the introductory 
notice of its author, and the occasional notes which are 
interspersed, tending to elucidate portions of the let- 
ter. 


Boston, Feb. 24, 1835. 


Jedediah Andrews, as appears from a geneological 
list of the family, in the hands of Mr. Caleb Andrews 
of this city, was born, in Hingham, July 7, 1674, sou 
of Capt. Thomas Andrews of that place, and Ruth, his 
wife. He was the youngest but one of 10 Children,— 
His great grandfather, Thos, Andrews, who died in 
1640, at a very advanced age was one of the first set- 
tlers in that ancient town. 

Capt. Thomas Andrews, father of Jededmh com- 
manded a company in an expedition against Canada, 
in 1690, and died in that service of the small pox.— 
Ilis widow, of whom her son writes in his letter to Mr. 
Prince, died in 1732, aged 97. Jedediah Andrews was 
an alumnus of Harvard College, of the Class of 1695. 
It appears from J. F. Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, 
Article Churches, that Mr, Andrews was minister of a 
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Presbyterian Church in 1698.* His letter to Rev. Mr. 
Prince, minister of the Old South Church in Boston, 
was doubtless in answer to inquiries having reference 
to Mr. Prince’s literary pursuit.—An accurate history 
of the country of which his Chronological History of 
New England, published in 1736, was a specimen.—It 
is not to the credit of that generation, that he did not 
receive sufficient encouragement to induce him to con- 
tinue his labours, excepting in some few pages, part of 
a 2d volume never completed. 

The genealogical list above mentioned of the Andrews’ 
farmily, of Hingham, does not give the time of Mr. A’s 
death;t it will probably be found in the records of the 
religious Society of which he was Pastor{—and is sup- 
posed, the first Pastor. His letter, plain, and unpre- 
tending as it is, has an interest, from the information 
which it gives of Philadelphia and Pennsylvania at that 
early period, 










































































Parrap’a, 8th, 14th, 1730, 





Rev'd Sr.— 

Irec’d yours pr Mr. Oliver, thank you for it, and 
take the distinct acc’t you were pleased to give of yr. 
father, his affairs and family, as a token of respect, not 
doubting but that covenant blessings are entailed and 
secured to your family, by covenant promises, which 
are yea and amen, by JesusChrist. I suppose yt you 
call Middleborough, is the same yt was called Plimton,| 
when I was in N. E. 21 years ago, and had occasion to 
be up by that country, on a visit to my brother, yt lives 
at Rochester, who is, now, the only brother I have left, 
having lost two desirable brothers, about 3 years since. 
One died in Aug’t, at Hingham, and the other, we reck- 
on, was lost at sea, in 7br, in the great storm yt hap- 
pened at yt time; for he sailed from Boston, about 5 or 
4 days before yt storm, and was never heard of since. 
My mother, an aged woman, lives at Hingham. She 
is about 96, and has her sight restored perfectly, for 






















































































* [It is stated in Dr. Mease’s “ Picture of Philadel- 
phia,” page 206, ‘* That in the autumn of 1698, the 
Rev. J. A. came from New England to Philadelphia— 
and officiated as an Independent minister. The Inde 
dendents” (who were also denominated Presbyterians) 
** had by this time increased in numbers, and after the 
removal of the Baptists, continued to meet at the house 
on Barbadoes Lot, [where the Independents, and the 
Baptists under the Rev. John Watt,had worshipped for 
several years before at N. W. corner of Second and 
Chestnut] until they procured another in High street, 
where they erected a small house for worship in 1704, 
which was enlarged in 1729, about * which time they 
adopted the presbyterial form of government.”—Ep. 
Res. ] 

t He died in 1747.—En. Rec. 

+ The Ist Presbyterian Church from 1701 to 1747. 
Ep. Ree. 

| A mistake. Middleborough was known as a town 
in the Old Colony as early as 1660 Plimton a settle. 


ment between Plymouth and Middleborough, was not 
incorporated until 1707. 
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the last 26 years, and retains her understanding won- 
derfully, as Iam informed. I am continually longing 
to come once more and see her,before she dies; but the 
journey being long, and multiplicity of business con- 
tinually taking me up, Iam doubtful whether I shall 
get the liberty to answer my desire. 


The help yt was kindly afforded us, from Boston, 


was of singular use to us, in enlarging our house, which 
would not, I think, have been done, without it.— 
It is now ina manner, finished, and proves very fa- 
vourable for enlarging our Congreg’n.* I heartily thank 
you for the present of the sermons, and having perused 
them, think there was no need of excuses from hurry of 
business, &c. rather admire how, in such a hurry, and 
among so many avocations, they could be done so well, 
especially the Election sermon, when your family was 
inocculated, which, being a disputed practice, would, 
you know, have occasioned censure, if they had’nt 
done well, and must, necessarily, cause more than or- 
dinary concern atevery uncomfortable symptom, A 
nephew of mine, son to my eldest brother, Thomas, 
died of the small pox, taken that way. He was Pren- 
tice to Dr. Bulfinch,—an hopeful young man, about 
19. His brother informs me he died in peace, declar- 
ing himself prepared and not afraid to die. 


Such a multitude of people coming in, from Ireland, 


of late years,t our Congregations are multiplied, in this 
Province, to the number of 15 or 16, whichare all, but 
2 or 3, furnished with ministers. 
but 3 or 4. Besides divers new Congregations yt are 
forming by these new comers, we all call ourselves 
Presbyterians, none pretending to be called Congrega- 
tional, in this Province. 
Congregat’l assemblies, that is, some of the people are 


All Scotch and Irish, 


In the Jersies there are some 


inclined yt way, being originally of N. Eng’d, yet they 
all submit to our Presbytrys readily eno’, and the minis- 
ters are all Presbyt’n, tho’ mostly from N. E, There 
is indeed, one Congreg’n in the back pt of Newark, yt 
don’t join with us, neither ministers nor People; be- 
sides yt, all ye rest do. There is, in the Jersies, about 
a dozen Congreg’ns, but not all constantly supplied 





* Does the writer refer to the house in High street, 
which Watson calls the **Old Button Wood”—or to 
some earlier building in another part of the City occu- 
pied by the Presbyterians? [See note in the other co- 
lumn. } 

+ Dr. Holmes in his American Annals, copies from 
Anderson, the following abstract of the new comers, 
in 1729. 

**English and Welsh passengers and ser- 


vants, 267 
Scot’s servants, 43 
Irish passengers and servants, 1,155 
Palatine passengers, 243 
Arrived at New Castle government alone, 

passengers and servants, chiefly from Ire- 

land, about 4,500 

Total, 6,208 


(Annals II. 123.) 
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with preaching; tho’ most of ’em are, and the rest get- 
ting into a settled way, as fast as they can, and some | tine candidate of the ministry, who having applied to 
new Congreg’ns growing up there also. There is, be- | us at the Synod, for Ordin’n, ’tis left to3 minist’rs to do 
sides, in this Province, a vast number of Palatines, and | it. He is an extraordinary person for sense and learn- 
they come in still, every year. Those yt have come jing. We gave him a question to discuss about Justifi- 
of late years, are, mostly, Presbyt’n, or, as they call | cation, and he has answered it, in a whole sheet of pa- 
themselves, Reformed, the Palatinate, being about | per, ina very notable manner. His name is John Peter 
three-fifths of that sort of people; they did use to come | Miller, and speaks Latin as readily as we do our ver- 
to me, for baptism for their children, and many have | nacular tongue, and so does the other, Mr. Weis. The 
joined with us, in the other sacram’t. They never | Ch’h party won't grow much, except in the Town, 
had a minister, ’till about 9 years ago, who is a bright | where there is a great Congreg’n of ’em. There are 
young man, and a fine scholar. He is, at present, ab- | some few small Congreg’ns of ’em in the country.— 
sent, being gone to Holland, to get money to build a | Tho’ there be so many sorts of Religions going on, we 
Ch’h, in this City; but they are scattered all over the | don’t quarrel about it- We not only live peaceably, 
country; those yt live in Town, are mostly a kind of | but seem to love one another. 
Gibeonites, hewers of wood, &c. They are diligent, As to civil affairs, we have a Charter, granted by Mr. 
sober, frugal people, rarely charged with any misde-| Penn, which is ample enough. The assemblies are 
meanour. Many of ’em, yt live in the country and have | chosen yearly, (for we have one in the Province, and 
farms, by their industry and frugal way of living, grow | another in the Territories) and meet upon their 
rich, for they can underlive the Britons, &c.* The | own adjournm’ts. The people choose the Sheriffs and 
first comers of ’em, tho’ called Palatines, because they | Coroners, yt istwo of a sort, out of which the Go- 
came lastly from the country, are mostly Switzers, be- | vern’r (who is Penn’s Lieut.) takes which he pleases. 
ing drove from the Canton of Bern, for they are Bap- | The Justices and Judges are put in by the Gov’r, in 
tists, and won’t fight or swear. They don’t shave their | which matter he may use his own pleasure, but usually 
heads, and are many of ’em wealthy men, having got consults his Council. The Council has no pt in the Le- 
the best land in the Province. They live 60 or 70 miles | gislature, that lies only in the Representatives, and 
off, but come frequently to Town with their waggons, | gov’r, but he still advises with his Council, which is of 
laden with skins, (which belong to the Indian traders) his own choice. Justice, among us, is usually admin- 
butter, flour, &c. There are many Lutherans, and | istered impartially. The government inclines to lenity 
some Reformed, mixed among ’em. In other parts of |rather than severity, 
the country they are, chiefly, Reformed; so thatI sup- | In this City, we have a Mayor, 12 Aldermen, and 12 
pose, the Presbyt’n party are as numerous as the Qua- |Common Council men, The Mayor is chosen, annu- 
ally; all the Aldermen are Justices of the Peace, within 
* Thomas Makin, who performed for Pennsylvania =e . oe woe eg ae or, some Aldermen 
in its early days, what Morri/ had before done for New ne - — eon edict . ee ee" — 
England, a description of the country in Latin verse, oe ee _ — yt fall out in the 
thus represents the economy and the comforts of the City, and so fines, whips and pillories as matters are. 





kers, or near it.* There is lately come over a Pala- 








3 
Pennsylvania farmers at that period, [1729.] cae anaes miei iba clase ion ee 
Despicit exoticasque dapes, vestesque superbas, ahardship. Tho’ we have Townships all over the 
Contentus modicis vivere pace suis. Coneirys 7% ~ diss liaeplelenpeinleecancr wets 
austin delbion-agisliieAaquenit instepten, E. but settle, in a scattered way, for convenience of 


farming, and the Country grows mighty populous, plan- 


Et proprio vestis vellere texta placet. tations thick, fora hundred miles back. ‘The $ lower 


Parva, humilisque domus, latos que prospicit agros, counties, which make the Territories, are,mostly, plain, 


level land, but th i i 
Parta, vel empta, sibi sufficit atque suis. evel land, but the upper counties, which make yt pt 


at ne w’ch they call the Province, is more uneven, all over 
Utilis est illi, si non opulenta supella, the country, and abundantly free’r of stones, than N. 
Res sapiens omnes utilitate probat. E. There is not such abund’ce of barren land as in 


N. E. Almost any where, if you can get land, a plan- 





Proud’s Version, 

** He scorns exotic foods and gaudy dress, : alae a a ruts : ae hia ee 
Content to li ‘ . : years, 0 given by Rev’d Dr, Holmes, in 
ro oa ‘: st naa fare, © os his Annals, confirms Mr. Andrews’s conjecture. 

races o his taste his unbought dainties are, The number of burials of Quakers, was 476 
And his own homespun he delights to wear. Presbyterians, 179 
His lowly dwelling views his large domain, Baptists, 98 
Improv’d in part, where peace and plenty reign, Swedes, 129 
Plain furniture, but useful, he doth chuse, “a 


: : {Total deaths in these 7 years, 3,179. See Reg. 
’ , 
aa ae values ev’ry — for use.” Vol. V. p. 115, deaths from 1722 to 1744,—Ep. Rre. ] 
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tation may be made. Tho’ thére are some barrens too, 
The land is light that they call loom, and easier of til- 
lage than in N. E, tho’ I think I never see any 
here so strong and rich as the Necks and Islands 
about the Bay.* ‘The country is pleasant, and the up- 
per pt of it healthy, abounds with great plenty of all 
necessary provisions for the lite of man, and beast. As 
to O!dmixon’s history, I never saw it,{ ner never heard 
any thing material of it, besides what I find in Dr. Cot- 
ton Mather’s history of his father’s life. There was 
formerly, when Mr, Penn had newly begun to settle 
people here,an account published of the country, which 
I have often seen inserted in histories of America, as 
wellas single, but [have none of ’em by me. The 
first European Inhabitants here, were low Dutch 
and Swedes, who got titles from the D. of York, which 
were confirmed by the Propr’r Mr. Penn. There are 
in this Province and the Jersies, Swedish assemblies, 
Lutherans. The ministers come from Sweden, and 
when they have been here 11 or 12 years, they are sent 
for home, and others sent in their room, for they think 
it a kind of hardship to be here, and so they call ’em 
home and advance ’em, These Swedish Mission’s are 
usually men of good learning, and good behav’r. They 
soon learn English, and often preach among Ch’h peo- 
ple in vacant places. I have been well acquainted 
with some of them, and wrote a certificate, lately, for 
one, that is going home. TI have not a loadstone in pos- 
session now, having lost a good one in removing our 
goods, to escape a dreadful fire, yt had like to have 
turned us out of doors, as it did my next door neigh- 
bour, the winter before last; but I’ll endeavour to get 
one for you; they are found about 22 miles off. I was 
many years ago to search for them, and Cotton Stones 
for Mr. Belcher, now your Gov’r, 
, [had not the opportunity of the conversation with 
Messrs. Belcher and Oliver,|| as I desired, for which I 
am much troubled. When they came tomy house, I, 


unhappily, was out of the way, and when I went to lgok 


* Meaning Boston harbour, in early times called the 
Bay. 


t Oldmixon’s *‘ British Empire in America,” a work 
probably to which Mr. Prince referred in his inquiries, 
was published in 1708. 


[See Oldmixon’s account of Pennsylvania, in Resis- 
ter Vol. V. p. 161.—Ep, Ree. ] 


+The Magnetic Iron Stone, and the Amianthus, or 
Asbestos, called Cotton Stones, by Mr. A. are noticed 
by Thomas Makin, in his Descriptio Pennsylvanice, 
among its rare productions. 


Hic lapis est Magnus, &c. 


| The Mr, Belcher here mentioned was probably Jon- 
athan Belcher, jr. son of Gov 


*y Belcher; his companion 
is supposed to have have been Andrew Oliver, after- 
wards Lieutenant Gov’r of Massachusetts, or his brother 
Peter, who took his degree at Harvard College in that 
year. 
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d; so that I did but just 
speak to them, which troubles me more than a little; 
and when [ expected them, and waited on purpose, 
they did not come, being taken up with other compa- 
ny, for the Gentry of the Town show’d them abundance 
of respect indeed, and, Lhear, were exceedingly pleas- 
ed with them, 


for them, they were pre-engage 


Thus Sir, I think, I have, in some measure, answered 
yrrequests, and shall be glad to understand my acc’t 
of things has yielded you any satisfaction. If there be 
any thing, that you could be further informed about, 
touching the state and aflairs of this country, I shall 
readily gratify you, as far as I can, This with hearty 
respects, is all at present, from 

Yr Broth’r and serv’t, 
JEDEDIAH ANDREWS. 


To the Rev’d 
Mr. Thomas Prince, 
Minist’r at Boston, 
New England, 
These. 


The long struggle in the Councils upon the Gas 
| question terminated on the 21st instant, by the adoption 
of the following ordinance. Unanimously by the 
Select Council,—19 for and 2 against it in the Com- 
mon. 


AN ORDINANCE, 


FOR THE CONSTRUCTION ANB MANAGEMENT OF THE 
| PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS, 


Section 1. Be it ordained and enacted by the citizens 
of Philadelphia, in Select and Common Councils assembled, 
‘That for the construction and carrying on the works 
hereinafter provided for, the sum of one hundred thou- 

| sand dollars, to be divided into one thousand shares of 
| one hundred dollars each, shall be raised in the follow- 
ing manner. A book shall be opened by the City 
Treasurer at such convenient place as he muy desig- 
nate, on the first Monday of April, 1835, and be kept 
open during the office hours of said Treasurer for six 
juridical days thereafter, in which the said Treasurer 
shall permit all persons of lawful age, either personally 
or by attorney duly authorised, to subscribe for any 
number of shares of the said stock on the following 
conditions:-— 








The said book shall be headed in the following man- 
ner: We, whose names are hereunto subscribed, pro- 
mise to pay to the City Treasurer the sum of one hun- 
dred dollars for each share of stock set opposite to our 
respective names, on the days and times and in such 

| quotas and proportions as may be fixed by the Trustees 
appointed according to the provisions of an Ordinance 
entitled an Ordinance for the construction and manage- 
ment of the Philadelphia Gas Works, passed the 21st 
day of March, 1835. ‘The said subscriber shall pay to 
the City ‘Treasurer at the time of subscribing, ten dol- 
| iars on each share, and the remaining ninety dollars on 
each share at such times and in such proportions as 
| shall be required by the Trustees as hereinafter pro- 
vided for, Provided that if such subscriptions shall 
exceed one thousand shares, they shall be divided 
amongst the subscribers pro rata, according to their 
subscriptions, but no less than one share shall be allot- 
ted to any subscriber; and, Provided further, that the 
| said trustees shall have authority on the application of 











AN ORDINANCE—CITY GAS WORKS. 


a majority of the Stockholders voting according to their | distribution and delivery shall be approved by the 
respective interests, and with the consent of the Select | Watering Committee. The said trustees shall keep 
and Common Council, to borrow any sum not exceed- | accurate accounts of their receipts and disbursements, 
ing 25,000 dollars, or to receive subscriptions for any | and report the same, together with as atement of their 
additional number of shares not exceeding two hundred | proceedings to Councils annually in the month of 
and fifty in the whole, if the same shall be found neces- | January, and give such other information as may from 
sary to complete the works and put them in opera- | timeto time be required by the Select or Common 
tion. | Council. ‘They shall semi-annually on the first days of 


Sec. 2. And be it further ordained and enacted by | February and August declare a dividend of the profits 
the authority aforesaid, That when the said subscrip | "Sing from the manufacture and sale of Gas, after de- 


tions are completed, and the payments made in full on | 
each share, certificates,to be signed by the Mayor of the 

City, and countersigned by the City Treasurer, trans- | 
ferable in like manner with the Certificates of the fund- | 
= debt of the City, shall be issued in the following | 
orm:— 


Philadelphia 
This is to certify that is the | 
owner of shares of the stock created by an ordi- | 
nance passed the 21st day of March, 1835, for the con- | 
struction and management of the Philadelphia Gas 
Works, for which entitled to the pro 
rata proportion of the profit arising from: said Works, 
to be declared according to the provisions of the fourth 
section of said ordinance; subject, nevertheless, to the 
right of the Mayor, Aldermen, and citizens of Philadel- 
phia, at any time the Select and Common Council may | 
deem it expedient to take possession of said works and | 
convert the said stock into a loan, redeemable in twenty 
years from the date of such conversion, bearing an in- 
terest of six per cent per annum, payable half yearly on 
the first days of February and August, Provided, the | 


said Mayor, Aldermen and citizens of Philadelphia, are | 
not to be responsible to the holder of this certificate | 
prior to such conversion for the payment of any money | 
on account of said works, other than his, her or their | 
proportion of the profits declared as aforesaid, and ac- 
tually paid into the city treasury, 

Sec. 3. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That within ten days after the | 
passage of this ordinance, the Select and Common 
Council shall choose by ballot twelve citizens of Phila- | 
delphia, who shall be denominated trustees of the 
Philadelphia Gas Works, six of said trustees to be elect- | 
ed by the Select Council, and six to be elected by the | 
Common Council. As soon as said elections are com- | 
pleted, the clerks of Councils respectively shall divide 
the persons chosen by lot into three classes: the first 
class to serve one year, the second class to serve two 
years, and the third class to serve three years, or until 
their successors shall have been obtained, and record | 
the result upon the minutes of council. 


And annually thereafter at the last stated meeting in 
January, the Select and Common Council shall each 
respectively elect two citizens of Philadelphia to serve | 
as trustees for the term of three years, in place of those 
whose terms of service shall have expired. Not more 
than two members of each Council shall be trustees at 
any time, and any vacancies that may occur shall be | 
filled by special elections to be held by the body in| 
whose delegation in the Board of Trustees the vacancy 
may exist. The said Trustees, seven of whom shall be | 
a quorum for the transaction of business, shall meet | 
within ten days after their election, and choose out of | 
their own body a President, and the election of Presi- | 
dent shall take place in each succeeding year at the | 
meeting next after the election of Trustees. 

Sec. 4, And be it further ordained and enacted by | 


1835. 











ducting the rent of the Lot, the expense of manufac- 
turing the Gas, the cost of repairs to the works, and the 
incidental charges of the establishment; and issue a 
requisition on the Mayor for the payment of said divi- 
dends to the holders of the certificates. 

Sec, 5. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the trustees aforesaid be 
and they are hereby vested with power necessary for 
the construction of the works herein provided for, and 
for the purpose of carrying into effect the intents of 
this ordinance are hereby empowered to purchase ma- 
terials, make contracts, and employ such agent or 
agents as they may deem necessary; Provided that no 
contract shall be entered into or expenses incurred to 
exceed the amount of the subscripiions for the con- 
struction of the works, nor shall any act of the said 
trustees impose any liability, whatever on the Mayor, 
Aldermen and Councils, beyond the amount of said 
subscription. That no trustee, superintendent or agent 
of the Philadelphia Gas Works, shall be either directly 
or indirectly concerned or interested in any contract or 


|agreement for doing work or labor, or furnishing or 


providing materials under the provisions of this ordi- 
nance. ‘The said trustees shall from time to time pre- 
pare and submit to Councils for their approbation, rules 
and regulations under which the Gas may be furnished 
to private consumers and tothe public lamps. Pro- 
vided, that as many public lamps, not exceeding three 
hundred in the whole, as may be required by tle Com- 
mittee on Lighting and Watching, shall be supplied at 
one half the price paid by private consumers. ‘The 
fixtures and metres therefor to be approved by the last 


| mentioned Committee, to be provided without expense 
| to this corporation. 


Sec. 6. And be it further ordained and enacted by 


| the authority aforesaid, That all moneys arising from 


the manufacture and sale of Gas, shall be paid into the 
city treasury, and be placed to the credit of the Phila- 


'delphia Gas Works; and that the Mayor of the City be 


and he is hereby authorised to draw warrants, which 


shall be charged to said Works, for such sums and at 


such times as may be required by the trustees aforesaid, 
for the fulfilment of this ordinance. Provided that all 
requisitions for money shall have been duly authorised 
by the Board of trustees and be certified by the Presi- 
dent. 

Sec. 7. And be it further ordained and enacted by 
the authority aforesaid, That the ground owned by the 
Corporation of Philadelphia, bounded east by Front 
street, north by Filbert street, south by High street, 
and west by the river Schuylkill, be, and is hereby ap- 
propriated for the location and use of the Gas Works 
aforesaid, for which a rent of 500 dollars per annum 
shall be charged to the works: Provided that the 
Select and Common Council may, at any time, reclaim 
so much of said lot, as may in the opinion of the trustees 
aforesaid, not be necessary for the accommodation of 
the works herein provided fer. 








the authority aforesaid, That it shall be the duty of the} © Lanez Hoc. —We inadvertently omitted to notice 
trustees so appointed, to proceed forthwith to construct | last week, the weight of the hog fed by Daniel T’, 
suitable works for the manufacture of Carburetted | Moore, of Danborough, and which was killed on Satur- 
ee Gas from bituminous coal, for the purpose | day week. He was a little over two years old, and 
of public and private illumination, and to lay pipes for | weighed when dressed, 700. He measured 9 feet 9 
its distribution through the city, The said works shall | inches from the end of the tail, and 6 feet 8 inches 
be on ascale competent to manufacture 75,000 cubic | round. Mr. Moore took him to Philadelphia, and sold 


feet of Gas daily, and the arrangement of the pipes for | him for 63 cents per pound,—Buck’s Co. Int. March 11. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 


Caruiszx, 14th March, 1834, 
To the Members of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania. 
Gentlemen—I send you the following Meteorological 
Observations of the year 1834, which you will pleas 
connect with those of 1832—as they are a continuatio 
of the same; having used the same (Pastorellis’s) Ther- 
mometor—it remaining in the same place, 
Yours Respectfully, ALFRED CREIGH. 
(See Reg. Vol. XIV. page 35.) 
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EDUCATION SYSTEM. 
meer of the Committee appointed to ascertain the num- 
r of P 


etitions in each county of the Commonwealth 
praying for the repeal or modification of the School 
Law; and the number remonstrating against said 
repeal, &%c. By Mn. Kerr Y Allegheny. Read in 
the House of Representatives, March 17, 1835. 


The committee appointed to report to the House the 
number of petitioners in each county of the Common- 
wealth praying for the repeal, and the number praying 
for a modification of the school law, and the 
number remonstrating against said repeal, and also 
how many of said petitioners signed by making their 
mark, and how many names to the petitions were writ- 
ten by other hands than the petitioners, report: 

That although the number who have petitioned for 
the repeal is deplorably large, yet it is but a small mi- 
nority of the whole number of voters in the Common- 
wealth, to wit, about thirty-two thousand. Those who 





———— 


remonstrate against the repeal, two thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-five. The committee were pained to 
find among those who deem a general system of educa- 
tion unnecessary and ask for its repeal, sixty-six who 
are unable to write their own names, and who attached 
their signatures by making their marks; and according 
to the best conclusion to which the committee could ar- 
rive, more than ten out of every hundred of the peti- 
tioners’ names appear to be written by other hands 
than theirown. Whether this arose from inability to 
write their own names, the committee do not feel them- 
selves called on to determine. The committee would 
further remark, that in most of the petitions not more 
than five names out of every hundred are written in 
English, and the great mass of them are so illegibly 
written as to afford the strongest evidence of the deplo- 
rable disregard so long paid by the Legislature to the 
constitutional ifjunction, to establish a general system 


of education. A tabular statement is herewith pre- 
sented. 


ask for a modification only are two thousand and 


Resolved, That the committee be discharged from 
eighty-four; those who have deemed it necessary to 


the further consideration of the subject. 




































For a repeal of| For a modifica- : Remonstrances} ¥ 
the school law of last\tion of the law of \against the repeal of} 3:3 
session. last session. said law. 2 z 
COUNTIES. e: Sg S ‘S Sa ‘S as 
& 5 2 be g t a . § s 2 2 
Zs | 38 | 53 | 36 | as | as Es oi 
es | £2 | £8 | £2 | ES | Ee | 2Et 
z7™ | um | a™ | 2 Zz Z @ & 
Mercer, ; j 7 2 207 
Somerset, . ; ; ; 10 610 on oe ons aad 12 
Lebanon, . 5 22 1,664 
Butler, ° A . “4 160 
Susquehanna, . . ° 1 20 
Crawford, . . ‘ ° 9 160 
Greene, ° ° ° 1 91 
Armstrong, . . ° 4 190 
Mifflin, ° ° é 9 105 ~~ _ 1 38 
Indiana, ° . ° ° 3 215 
Dauphin, ° ° ° 5 355 
Bedford, - . . ° 5 355 — — areas — 2 
Juniata, ° ° ‘ 7 450 
Columbia, - . 5 344 
Schuylkill, ° ° 14 687 _ _ 4 92 1 
Centre, . . . 4 454 — - — 1 
Northampton, . . . 1 8 1 ,053 — — ear 5 
Bucks, . ; ‘ ‘ 38 1,625 1 2 — _ 4 
Perry, - . . , 21 803 1 26 ‘aye — 2 
Huntingdon, . 2 3 807 _ om 1 
Lehigh, . ‘ ; 27 1,586 
Fayette, . . . 3 347 15 658 
Northumberland, ‘ 8 402 6 331 _ ons 1 
Westmoreland, e . . 16 1,445 
Beaver, . . : 1 192 2 209 _ 1 
Lycoming, : , ; 4 319 
Franklin, . ; 17 1,116 _ _ 1 33 1 
Adams, . j ‘ 16 550 3 60 12 381 1 
umberland, . . é 13 922 = — 2 180 1 
Venango, .« e ‘ ‘ 4 202 
Montgomery, . . . ‘+ 2 2,259 ~ — — _— 3 
Berks, . ; 7 ; 63 $,674 ~ _— 6 283 3 
Delaware, . ‘ . . 33 1,024 = om 13 893 1 
Union, . ‘ ° 24 1,479 _ _ = — 2 
Lancaster, ° ° : 82 $,322 _ _ — rae 23 
York, e ° : 17 620 ~ _— 3 31 1 
hester, 6 * ‘ ' 40 2,261 2 67 4 165 
Washington, ‘ . ‘ 3 484 4 250 
Allegheny, ° . : ° 1 146 — 1 355 
Cambria, ® . ° ° == 2 124 
Erie, e e . 7 174 
Total, : . 558 131,988 50 2,084 49 \ 2,575 66 
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} enough to discriminate very exactly in the case, But 
‘apart from this it is a notorious fact that the Germans of 
| Pennsylvania make their signatures much more alike 


Report of the Minority of the Committee relative to the 
school law. By Mn. Krause, of Lebanon. 


The subscriber being in the minority of the commit- 
tee appointed to report to this House the number of 
petitioners for a repeal, the number for a modification 
and the number remonstrating against the repeal of the 
school law—also, the fiumber who have signed by 
making their mark; and how many names to the peti- | 
tions were signed by other hands than the petitioners— | 
dissents from the report of the majority for reasons | 
which he begs leave to submit. 

There is no difficulty in executing the duties impos- | 
ed by the first clauses of the resolution. Perfect accu- | 
racy isattainable by carefully counting the names at- | 
tached to the different petitions, and in this way the) 
number praying for a repeal, was ascertained to be) 
thirty-one thousand nine hundred and eighty-eight, for | 
a modification; two thousand and eighty-four, againt | 
the repeal, two thousand five hundred and seventy-five | 
and those making their marks sixty-six. 

But it is wholly impracticable in the absence of other | 
testimony than that derived from an inspection of the) 
names of the petitioners to determine how many of 
them were signed by other hands; nor does the under- | 
signed conceive it possible to report any such imper- | 
fection in the petitions, without running the risk of | 
doing injustice; for whether it be said that names were 
put to the petitions fraudulently, or by reason of inabili- 
ty in the petitioners to make their signatures, the effect 
would, in either case, be injurious to citizens of the | 
Commonwealth. If such report should not be founded 
in truth, it would be gross injustice. © The implication 
of fraud could not be avoided in such report, and that | 
against all the petitioners, until the innocent were | 
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the letters of a foreign language, are not expert judges 


than the English portion of our population; they ap- 
pear still more alike to men not able to write German 
and read German writing. The fact that names are in 
the same ink, merits no consideration. The petitions 
before us were in many instances signed at public 
meetings of the citizens on the subjeet, in great haste, 
and where fifty or more used the same pen and the 
same inkstand. Of course the signatures bear the same 
complexion, and all the likeness in other respects which 
the same pen will produce, more or less, in the hands 
of different but all inexperienced writers. The intelli- 
gence of the German population of this State is perhaps 
not sufficiently ajypreciated. To illustrate this, Berks, 
and Lebanon, which are essentially German counties, 
and from which the majority of the committee proba- 
bly make up-their opinion, may be taken as instances. 
The former polls about seven thousand votes, and 


issues from two German presses, six thousand papers to 


subscribers, residing, with few exceptions, within its 
limits; it issues from as many English presses, it is be- 
lieved, one thousand papers. Lebanon county, polling 
about two thousand seven hundred votes, furnishes to 
three German papers at least two thousand subscribers, 
and to one English, three hundred and fifty or four 
hundred at most, It is questionable whether a county 
in the State, essentially English, can be named in which 
public journals are supported in so large a proportion. 
So that if these facts may be taken as a criterion for 
making an estimate on the subject, the ratio of Ger- 
mans able to write their names is quite equal to the 
same class of our English population. 

For the reasons therefore that such consequences are 


pointed out by name. For, establish the naked fact’ likely to follow a report by a committee asa fact that so 
that signatures were transmitted to this House, not; many names attached to these petitions were not writ- 
put to the petitions by those whom they designate, and | ten by the signers, and believing that the evidence be- 
although the committee may cloose not to infer fraud | fore the committee does not warrant a reasonable sus- 
from it, others who view the opposition to the school | picion that any of them are of that character, the under- 


law as the consequence of ignorance or unreasonable | 
passion, will not hesitate to charge fraud upon it. The | 
same testimony makes different impressions upon men | 
according to their feelings and prepossessions in the 
“case. Considering, however, the fact as reported by | 
the committee, that so large a proportion of the peti- | 
tioners did not sign their own names, as evidence of | 
inability in them to make their proper signatures, and | 
insomuch an argument in favor of the school law, and | 
the objection of the subscriber to the report of the 
majority, is not as he conceives materially weakened. 
The risk of doing an injury to citizens of this Common- 
wealth is as great, although the injury is of smaller 
magnitude. The right to petition against grievances is 
important and valuable; and so it is estimated in the 
constitution. Great care should be taken that the force 
and effect of its exercise by the citizens, be not impair- 
ed by their agents for slight and unsatisfactory reasons, 
and in this case no evidence satisfactory to him was 
presented to the committee justifying the conclusion 
that any was compelled to hire his neighbor to sign his 
name for him. 
No evidence was accessible to the committee but the 
etitions themselves. No fact deducible from them | 
But a similarity between some names and the color of | 
the ink used, could be relied on for the opinion of the | 
majority of the committee; and that is in the first place | 
too slight to warrant a decision against so large a num- 
ber of petitioners in a matter so important, and may 
secondly be accounted for on reasonable grounds, in 
conformity with the salutary rule, that things must be 
taken to be right until they are shown to be wrong by 
adequate proof. The names between which such simi- 
larity is seen are in German characters, and it is believ- 
ed, not familiar to any of the members composing the 
majority of the committee. Men not acquainted with 


| 





signed dissents from the report mentioned. 


J. KRAUSE. 
March 17, 1835. 


REMONSTRANCE AGAINST OPENING 
ELEVENTH STREET. 


To the Honorable the Senate, and the House of Represen- 
tatives of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, in 
General Assembly met. 


The Remonstrance of the Mayor, Aldermen, and Citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, by their Select and Common 
Councils, respectfully sheweth, 


That your remonstrants have learnt with regret that 
application has been made to your honorable Bodies 
for the widening of certain streets within the County 
of Philadelphia, and that a Bill has been reported in 
one of your Bodies entitled **An act for opening 
Eleventh street in the County of Philadelphia, One 
hundred feet in width from Federal street to Passyunk 
road and for other purposes.” (H. R. No. 116.) The 
first provision in the bill, that which gives it its title, 
appears to your remonstrants very objectionable; but 
there isin the 4th Section, a provision far more offen- 
sive; it provides ‘‘ That Shippen street from the East 
side of Fifth street to the West side of Eighth street be 
continued the width of one hundred and twenty feet” 
and that in the case of both streets ‘*the damages 
thereby incurred be assessed and recovered according 
to Law” or in other words that the burthen of remu- 
nerating the owners of property on those streets, shall 
fall upon the County of Philadelphia. 

Your remonstrants beg leave most respectfully to 
express their earnest conviction that this mode of Spe- 
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cial Legislation on the subject of the opening of parti-| Jury of the Vicinage, has already occasioned an 
cular streets in the City and Liberties of Philadelphia, | amount of expenditure, of the extent of which it is be- 
far from promoting the public good, is generally attend- | lieved, that those who participated in those acts of leg- 
ed with great inconvenience to the County, and injus-| islation were but little aware. On referring to the 
tice to its inhabitants. ‘The Legislature cannot depart | accounts of the County Commissioners, published 
from the salutary provisions laid down in the acts of} annually, it will be found that the burthens of the 
the 23d of April, 1804, and of the 25th of March 1805; } County ef Philadelphia, are now very oppressive; the 
without conferring local or partial benefits at the ex-| rate of taxation enormous, its increase alarming, and 
pense of general and universal justice. The opening| the amount of the County debt created within the last 
of streets, or the widening of them beyond their ordina-| five years altogether by acts of special legislation almost 
ry width, by legislative enactment without an expres- | incredible. 

sion of opinion on the part of the Court of Quarter Ses-| The following exhibits an abstract of the five last 
sions, or of the Commissioners of the County, or of the | Annual Reports: 


, 1830 1831 1832 1833 1834 








— ee |e | ——S | _—— 


Amount of the County Tax, . ° . . 1$172,572 78|173,377 41|/268,569 96/267,439 66/268,478 60 




































































sist paid by the City, ° : 101,358 14/101,519 84) 160,177 45)159,661 50/159 313 $4 
‘© Northern Liberties, 20,914 73] 20 955 58| 29,743 63) 29,693 37| 25,780 55 
om ‘6 ‘© Svuuthwark, . : , 9,935 57| 9,960 78) 15,162 42) 15,110,54|) 15,063 87 
Do. ‘¢ ‘ Moyamensing, .~ . 3,245 05} 3,220 43, 5,133 20) 5,241 98) 5,260 47 
Do. ‘e ‘© Passyunk, . . f 2, 509 49} 2,526 93) 3,541 70} 3,532 74) 3,572 95 
Amount of Orders drawn on the Treasury, 161,446 53/255,685 oe 444 —— /909,024 98 
State of County Funds, Debits, . ° . 24,438 08)126,821 00,261,295 (@0/296,098 66/549,916 95 
ss ‘* Credits, . , ; 97,629 93]147,262 94/269,941 68/170,492 85/213,039 41 
Exhibiting a surplus of, : . ; . 73,191 85} 20,441 94) 8,646 68 ssmiliine 
And leaving a deficit of, . . . ‘ ; — -—— — {125,605 81/356,877,54 
Amount of Loans due by the County, . . 20,700 001122,000 00/161,000 00!251,300 00}475,000 00 


The following are some of the principal items of Expenditure, 








Public Roads, eae ies Juror’s fees) 38,311 24) 82,902 12) 81,071 54128,249 74)166,174 20 
Bridges, ; .  « « | 15,188 85| 17,509 88| 12,438 74! 44,776 51| 41,334 85 
Support of Prisons, , her ee : 16,700 55| 18,416 98) 20,218 40) 25,062 71) 20,263 15 
House of a . : . ° ° ° 10,000 00} 10,000 00; 10,000 00; 9,000 00; 9,000 00 
Courts, ° ° ° ; ‘ ‘ 26,276 47| 28,698 26) 22,316 09 27,153 85) 30,402 27 
Board of Health, . ‘ ; ‘ : ‘ 14,000 00 31,128 81) 15,000 00 
School Fund, ¢ . ° ° ° ° 41,057 96) 39,372 79\ 3 38,3382 38 54,800 00} 52,394 10 
{interest and discount, ° ° ° ° ° 599 95\ 2,093 89\ 8,056 31 15,249 19] 15,988 48 


Thus, it appears, that in the last five years the taxes | without reference to the County Court, County Com- 
of the County have increased from $172,572 78 to | missioners, or Jury of Viewers. These expenditures 
$268,478 60; and that during the same time the loans | were incurred in one year, while the aggregate of the 
due by the County have increased from $20,700 to | taxes raised in Southwark and Moyamensing during the 
$475,000—that instead of having a surplus of | last five years, has been as follows: 








$73,191 85, there is now a deficit of $336,877 54. In Southwark for 1830-31-32-33-34 $65,253 18 
If we would ascertain the cause of this alarming ** Moyamensing, ‘“ 4 “ 22,081 13 

change, we need but open the Statute Book of Penn- 

sylvania; we shall find there the various enactments by $87,314 31 


which, at the suggestion of interested individuals, but _——"”"——. 
in opposition to the interests and wishes of the citizens} When the application for a law to widen Shippen 
of the county, a number of Streets have been either | street, from Third to Fifth street, was made in 1832 3, 

opened or widened at an immense expense, and with | it was stated by the friends of the measure that a com- 
out any corresponding advantages to the public. The | | mittee of the owners of the property to be paid for, 
amount of damages for public roads or streets has in- | had ascertained that the damages would amount to but 
creased four fold in five years. From a report made | little over $20,000, but no sooner had the law been 
to the Senate at its last session by the County Commis-| passed than the pretensions of the land proprietors 
sioners, (Journal of the Senate, 1833-4, Vol. 2d, p. | raised, and the damages were at last settled at $62,500, 

409,) it appears at that time the unsatisfied claims for | or three times the estimated amount., Should the pro- 
damages incurred by opening a few of the Streets in the | position to widen Shippen street from Fifth to Eighth, 

districts of Southwark and Moyamensing, were as fol- | prove successful there is reason to believe from the 








lows: : value of the property and the character of tne improve- 

Shippen Street, $61,650 00 ment upon it, that the damages thereby thrown upon 
Washington, do, 42,600 00 the County would not fall short of $120,000, 

Prime street, 10,500 00 The object of this widening is said to be erection 

Christian, do. 9,836 66 upon it ofa market house; but your remonstrants would 

suggest that provision has already been made fora 

$124,586 66 market house on Shippen Street from Third to Fifth; 


All the above (besides many others of less amount) | and that with the same view Eleventh street has been 
were opened by direct provisions of the Legislature ' widened On an extent of about half a mile from Ship- 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 
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pen to Federal street, and that no person residing in | cost for transportation of $1 374 per barrel. Now the 
the intermediate space between these two market | truth may as well be told at once, for it will come out. 
heuses, would be more than three squares off from a | Produce cannot be transported for this sum from here 
market—neither does it appear desifable to extend the | to Baltimore (or to Frederick with rail road charges 
widening of Eleventh street for half a mile further from | added) on a turnpike, even were the whole road toll 
Federal street to Passyunk road, as it is apparent that | free, without loss to the carriers. The result, then, is 


the space from Shippen to Federal street, will be ample 
for many years to come, and that as the population of 
the district increases, it will spread to the westward 
and require similar atcommodations beyond Broad 
street, 

Were this a bill affecting merely the interests of the 
district in which the improvemenss are to be made, the 
citizens of Philadelphia would be the last to reconstrate 
against its passage—but its advantages being confessed. 
ly confined to the immediate vicinity in which it is to 
operate, while it must inevitably entail upon the County 
at large, a great increase of debt and taxation, your 
remonstrants trusts they will be permitted to urge 
on your honorable bodies their views of the injustice 
and hardships which the proposed law would pro- 
duce. 

In conclusion your remonstrants would state that 
the City of Philadelphia pays about sixty per cent 
of the County tax, while the districts of Southwark 
and Moyamensing pay less than eight per cent of it. 

In their report last year, the County Commissioners 
were induced to ‘suggest the propriety of no further 
enactments to burthen the County with any additional 
expenses.” In this suggestion your remonstrants fully 
concur, and at the same time they take leave to express 
a hope that, should it appear to your honorable bodies 
that, in a few special cases, it is desirable to extend 
the width of our streets beyond the fifty leet allowed by 
the acts of 1804 and 1805, your body will be pleased to 
refer the ultimate decision to the Court of Quarter 
Sessions, enlarging their powers, in such special cases, 
so that the expediency of the measure may be tested by 
the same process which it adopted in the case of appli- 


cations to open new streets in the City and adjoining 


districts—and they will ever, &c. 
WM. M. MEREDITH, 
Prest. Select Council. 
HENRY TROTH, 
Prest. of the Com. Council, 
ATTEST. 


ROBERT HARE, Jr. 
Clerk of C. C. 
LEVI HOLLINGS WORTH, 
Clerk pro tem of S. C. 


THE INTERIOR TRADE, 


We understand that during the last week, three 
agents from extensive commission houses, in Philadel- 
phia visited this town and neighborhood for the pur- 
pose of obtaining consignments of flour and other pro- 
duce, the important staples of our country. This is 
but the commencement of a series of efforts which will 
be made to draw all our trade to the Philadelphia mar- 
bet. The produce thus obtained will reach Philadel- 
phia by way of Pittsburg and the Pennsylvania Canals, 
The length of the route is as follows: Wheeling to 
Pittsburg, by river, 97 miles; thence to Johnstown, by 
canal, 104 miles; thence to Hollidaysburg, by rail road, 
57 miles; thence to Philadelphia, by canal, 300 miles; 
making the whole distance 538 miles. The expenses 
are, on a barrel of flour, from Wheeling to Pittsburg, 
say 25 cents; charges there 12}; thence to Philadel- 
phia $1; total $1 374. Time occupied by the trip 12 
to 15 days. 

We call the attention of Baltimore to these facts.— 
That city is 267 miles from Wheeling—probably by a 
canal and rail road route it would be 350; Philadelphia 
is 538; and yet, by the completion of the Pennsylvania 
canals and rail road from Pittsburg to Philadelphia, the 
latter city is able to obtain flour from Wheeling at a 


clear, that Baltimore must lose this trade, and Philadel- 
phia must gain it.— Wheeling Gazette. 


CATTLE, 


Weighed on Monday last at West Chester. 
The first owned by 
John Hickman, weighed 


The second, owned by 
Eusebius Townsend, weighed 


The third owned by 
Samuel Palmer, weighed 


2 years old, 
The fourth, owned by 


Obed Jackson, weighed 


| Ennata.—We have been requested by the author 
of the article headed ‘ Historical Sketch of Ephrata,” 
(which was published in the 11th No. of the Register, ) 
to insert the following corrections—principally in the 
German: 


Page 161, col. 1, par. 1, line 7, for or, read and. 
‘6 € 6 2  £ 24, for Spener, read Spen- 
cer. 
* 37, for Schwardzenaw,read 
Schwardzenau. 
162 * ££ ¢£ §£ §£ 21, for dens, read doors, 
‘ © 2ofGerman 3, insert dem, between 
Schatz and wir, 
5, insert hir, between ir 
gen and in. 
6, for Letde, read Leiden. 
8, for Wan, read Wann, 
* § for schwaeche, read 
schwaechen. 
9, for Lammur, read Lam- 


« «6 ‘ + 


‘ € € + 


mer. 
‘ * 11, for verbergen, read ver- 


borgen. 
‘on Zenobia, for thr, read ihre. 
par. 2, line 3, for abor, read labor. 
* 46 for elegant, read elo- 
quent, 
‘ par. 1, ‘ 20, for Ven, read Von. 
‘ 6 € € 21, for wullenden, read 
wallenden. 
* 27, for Theosophischin,read 
Theosopischen. 
* 18, for sentiments,read sen- 
timens. 
2 * 5, for internal, read ex- 
ternal. 


‘ ‘ * 
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Printed every Saturday morning by WILLIAM F- 
GEDDES, No. 9 Library street. 


The publication office of the Register has been re 
moved from Franklin Place, to No, 61, in the Arcade, 
| eastern room up stairs. 





